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CHARACTER TRAINING. 

FROM a MOTHER’S STANDPOINT* 

Bv Mrs. Ernest Williams. 

ONE is sometimes rather sadly impressed with the fact that, 
though the realm of Babyland is marvellously improving i n 
all that concerns it, such great progress does not seem to mark 
the family life of children of an older growth. One knows 
ol many cases when the relation between parents and grown-up 
children is somewhat strained, and when at any rate the 
influence of the parents is not as paramount as it ought to be. 
This is due largely, I think, to the extreme difficulty of the 
whole subject, nowadays especially. The little one whose 
golden head nestled in its mother’s arms, and whose whole 
good and happiness lay in its mother’s ) love — is gone— and 
instead there is a human individual, thinking, loving, and alas ! 
suffering. Only the mother of a grown-up child can under- 
stand what it costs her to see that child start on the battle 
of life, learning its sorrows and disappointments, while she 
with an agony of pity and sympathy knows, if she is wise, 
that the human soul must struggle to its manhood and woman- 
hood, often alone, and certainly sometimes unable to accept 
help from those who most love that, child. Some parents 
seem quite surprised because a child in this stage of adolescense 
shows signs of discontent, irritability, and sometimes settled 
gloom. Can they not look back to their own experience 
at the same age ? I have known mothers and daughters 
j\hose relationship with each other was as nearly ideal as a 
uman relationship well could be, and yet it has been felt by 
ie child, that even her mother did not quite understand her, 
t at the battle must be a lonely one. I knew a mothei 
once-ber son is now a well-known author— whose son went 
in r r .T thanked her most gratefully for her love and wisdom 
fidenrp ^ Stan( h n g a ^°°f and never trying to force his con- 
— ___ — » ^vvhen he could speak he did for he adored his mother- 

Per read at a P.N.E.U. meeting at Salisbury, on Feb. 1st, 1900. 
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Both boys and girls at this transitional age are full of a 
new-born reserve, and if the mother’s tenderness can fathom 
this new development and respect it so much the better for 
both. The human soul that is emerging from childhood is 
worthy of a peculiar reverence, because, of its peculiar trials. 
\nd here the wise mother reaps her sweetest triumph. The 
child who was a child is hers no longer, but instead she gains 
a i 0 y a l friend. She looks into the eyes of her grown-up son 
or daughter and sees there the happy confidence — the loyal 

j ove of a human being wTio is hers for ever. Surely, no 

human joy can be greater and sweeter than this. 

One of the best mothers I ever knew' — a noble w'oman whose 
home was in Northumberland, and who brought up six fine 
sons— had very strongly in her mind this feeling of deep 
respect for her sons as individuals. When asked once what 
was the secret of the beautiful relationship between herself 
and her sons, she said, after thinking a moment, “ I always 
treated my boys even in babyhood, wfith that courtesy and 
respect which I wished them to show' to me and to other 
human beings. That taught them, I think, the dignity of 
their manhood. At the same time, 1 was very strict with 
them, but tried not to be so in an irritable way. In fact, 

I never took liberties with my boys.” How often one hears 
a girl sav, “ Oh, mother doesn’t seem to think I ought to have 
opinions different from hers, but I’m not mother, 1 am mysel . 
The opinions, of course, will be crudeness itself, the emotional 
will predominate, and the judgment will not. ut t ien 
the Bishop of Ripon so wisely reminded us what a monstrosi y 
a boy or girl would be whose young heart had taken on ie 
caution and calculating powers of older \tais. 

No, let us love their enthusiasm, and never smile or show 
irritation at suggestions that we know are the outcome 
the inexperience of youth. Talk it over as one human being 
to another. Gladly allow all that is beautiful m any sugg ^ 
only pointing out that many things that we siou 
do we cannot on account of the hampering c one ou ^ 

Boesn’t it seem wfise as often as possible to et iem ^ 
their own experience ? This wants great ven tional 

part of the mother, and power to sunnoun t 
opinions of well-intentioned friends, but it is o t 
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1 the voung soul, and also to retain its confidence, 
way to teach the > 6 ^ children and asks for their 

The mother who ■ mat ters of general interest, finds 

opinion about * girl and learns a great deal herself, 

she T— y mufua, love and confidence. Som< ; 
and greatly p - tive abo ut their children knowing 0 f 

parents are \ . , f lts 0 f their parents. With grown-up 

°r commenting. mtta ^ fce , ^ istake . What we want 

■!’'! “, to the world a noble human being. The child is 
a child no longer, it is onr gift to our nation, a gift we wish to 
be as perfect as possible. Iherefore, let us frankly, when 
it is necessary, acknowledge our faults to our children, showing 
them how we struggle to overcome them, how we hate them 
and how earnestly we long that our children should go hand 

in hand with us in the upward fight. 

I knew a family of young people in Scotland on whom the 
most profound impression was made by hearing their father— 
a man of great dignity of character— making a most ample 
apology to a very untruthful housemaid, who on that one 
occasion had happened to tell the truth, and he had refused 
to believe her. It was felt by the children that only a noble 
human being could frankly acknowledge a fault in such circum- 
stances, and the nobleness that sacrifices pride to ’admit a 
mistake or fault always impresses young people deeply. 

May 1 suggest here that the same fact holds good in the 
case ol teachers ? I have seen a boy with his young face 
glowing with honest admiration telling his mother how 
awfully decent ” it was of Mr. So-and-so to explain to the 
boys that he was ‘‘ very sorry, but he found he was entirely 
mistaken in fact, boys — I apologize fully and amply l° r 
having misunderstood you.” That master was an immense 
favourite and hero, and that sentence did more good than 
twenty sermons. 

Co-operation would exist even more fully between parents 
and teachers, and mutual sympathy if each realised that the 
other manipulate 8 an entirely different side to the child’s 
e uman has two distinct lives, not necessarily 

PI )se to each other, but often dissimilar. One is indivi- 
ua istic, the other communal. When we send our child to 
cioo, we start his communal life. The home life is the 
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• n dividualistic life, and for that reason an exclusively home 
vf e is undesirable, for it only gives the child scope to develop 
fi-ilf of his nature and powers. The life of the community 
develops different powers and different characteristics, and 
this fact sometimes causes the parent to dispute the teacher’s 
estimate of the child, in his intense astonishment at finding 
that young master Jack’s school character is so very different 
to that young man’s home character. 

In fact, the parent is apt to resent the teacher’s estimate, 
who regards the child as one of a community, to be developed 
as quickly as possible into a workable and noble unit in that 
community. The teacher may be apt to smile with a gentle 
contempt at the partiality of the mother, and the parents 
incline to think the teacher’s estimate incorrect. Neither 
has guaged the fact that both may be right about the child, 
and that what is wanted is to gradually draw the two sides 
of the child’s mind into harmony the one with the other. 
For this parent and teacher must work in sympathy and 
mutual understanding. All mothers know that the little 
petted only boy or girl at whose feet the entire family bow 
is often discovered when he goes to school to be self-centre 
averse to discipline -not very brave— and drastically regar e 
by his schoolfellows as a new comer to be sat upon for being 
too “bossy.” The parents probably have taught the c i 
to obey and to be honourable and truthful, but it isn 1 t 
for a child to be good when everything is directed o ma 
him happy. The real battle comes with school life, an 
due course Life’s little citizen emerges a far better an 6 

character, and the mother’s estimate, and the teac iti s 
of their little charge will gradually blend to the benefit : d all 
three. I have always felt, and always si a ef ^ 

foundest gratitude to the teachers of ^ e and m0 st 

of a single-hearted teacher is one o ^ A ton 0 f 

patriotic that any human being coul p care 

gold could never reward them for all *° . k is a 

and effort, and it must be remembered thaMh. ^ 

more disinterested one than the mo rhild. The 

her own child, and has her own untold joy ni her’s, she 

teacher works for the good of childien w 10 ^ ^ rewar d. 

has neither Hip mother’s incentive, nor the 
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So much more ought gratitude, aftection^and admiration to 

showered on i 
L bout the rel 

andsacredreverence. One sees how nat ural* i s to the young 


, Ch Ann the teacher who is worthy of his or her vocation, 
be showery ^ training of children, one feels that one 

treads on holy ground, it is a subject calling for so much deep 


heart to worship, the longing for something beautiful and 
„ o0 d to rest upon. I was very much struck some time ago 
be talking to a dear boy about twelve. 'His parents were 
good'hnd most interesting people, but without religious faith, 
and th ey had taught him nothing about religion themselves. 
He picked up a little no doubt from books or from other children. 
One day he and I went for a walk, and returning late on a 
winter’s afternoon, we saw' the moon rise over the sea. As 
we watched it he slipped his hand through my arm and said, 
“What is God like? He must be somewhere.” I asked 
him why, and he said, “You must have someone awfully 
splendid and that you can talk to at night before you go to 
sleep, and when you wake in the night you seem to want 
somebody, don’t you ? ” I thought that was unspeakably 
pathetic. The child surrounded by the mystery of darkness, 
probably nervous and wakeful was stretching out hands of 
faith to a God who was a necessity to his childish life, and 
whose existence seemed to him so absolutely natural. 

And what of the millions of little children all over the 
world to whom the same thoughts come and the same longings 
and the same childish, most beautiful, faith. 

It is certain that religious faith must surround our children 
in early childhood if we long for it to be their comfort and 
solace in older years. 

How can we parents, as God’s instruments — in reverence 
be it spoken compass this religious environment for our 
children, and through them reach hands of help to the neglected 
of the children of the poor ? 

There is, I think, only one aspect of religion that can per- 

anently affect the mind of a child, especially boys and girls 
! n , 0 er 8 rovv th whom we are to-day specially considering, 
w„ , ldt ls re ^Si°n is a life — not what we say, but what 
imnerfp r°+i we think, but what we act. However 

love to 1C ' reverence a life lived in love to God and 
oys and girls are splendid disciplinarians, 
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an d as sharp as a knife in going to the root of things. That 
which they can least condone is insincerity, the insincerity 
which does not even try to practise what it preaches, and which 
neglects that which it is bound to foster. They will not excuse 
us as they grow older, because our increasing burdens and 
anxieties absorb us so much that we give less thought to Christ, 
less thought to Christ’s church and less thought to Christ’s 
poor. They will confdemn us long before we come to any 
future judgment seat. A young man was dying in prison. 

“ Don’t talk to me about Christ ” he said fiercely to the 
chaplain, “ Christianity was only a mockery in the home I 
was brought up in. They said one thing and did another.” 
The quick intelligence of our boys and girls will penetrate any 
shams, any inconsistencies, and then when it is too late we 
may find that our words are of none effect, and that they will 
go to others for advice, not to the parents whose characters 
they do not sufficiently respect to regard their counsel as 
worth having. This is drawing a very painful picture, but 
in our walk through life we are obliged to see many painful 
things. To shut our eyes to them is worse than useless. 

The young people who are taught by their parents the 
whole commandment of Christ, which is “Thou shalt lo\e 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as thyself,” cannot 
be long blinded if they see that their parents’ religion consists 
in attendance at church occasionally, and in subset ibing 

T AlTT p n '1 ri t 1 

1 Practical religion must be the exercise of our duties to God 
and man — for neither of these can be separate lom 
other — certainly not in the life and teac hing of ( ins • 

What then in obedience to God’s law, is out u > 0 

neighbour, and what heritage of this duty must we 1‘ 
to our children. This subject is one of such vital importa 
to us all, and especially^ at this momentous cnsis *n ^ . 

of our country, that no parents may datt to ignore . g 

they do they must suffer the perilous consequence L 
not- too much to say that the future of 
largely depends on the view that we e » it come3 

take of the problem of the poor beca “ ‘ ‘ christ as a sign 

; the poor who were commended tc 
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, , Int0 whose hands must be 

and seal of out ^ the ship of State ? Very largely 

committed the n ul t the children of educated parents 
int o theh rf l^efpt in the main is a child m,„d. 0„r 

The mind of i e gu id e s of a sane, self-respecting, 
ehMren mus will be found as wax in the hands of 

people, and P really sympathise with them 

those «h. n»Hy »' e he he r life from their point of view, 

^Wd "we Cw of their point of view ? Have we looked 
^ / *1 w h their eves ? Have we given thought and love 
and effort fo find out their difficulties? Most beautiful, 
most Christ-like, work has been done by individuals ; but the 
bulk of societv has folded its arms and held aloof, wrapped 
in the apathy of utter indifference or entirely absorbed in 
the pursuit of pleasure, and the work of individuals is a drop 
in the ocean. It is true that in a small place like Salisbury, 
one is not confronted with the wide-spread and acute distress 
that exists in industrial centres, but even here the clergy and 
good women who work amongst the poor, the police and others, 
could disclose to us many things which have no right to exist 
and with which society as a whole — which means the State 
ought to be grappling. Those of us who have had some 
experience of the poor know very well that in even our smallest 
villages conditions of housing and sanitation exist which are 
simply shocking, and a deep discredit to a Christian country. 
The cry of the poor who are out of work has also rung in our 
ears until we have grown callous by the very familiarity of it. 

What can we parents do, and what can our children do to 
alter this state of things ? 

Must we not be more earnest in trying to bring up our 
children in an atmosphere of active sympathv with the poor, 
and of interest in what concerns the well-being of their country ? 
Just as we parents hope and pray that in due time our children 
will as a result of the home atmosphere accept and live by the 
truths of the religion of Christ, and just as they are prepared 
to take their place intellectually amongst their compeers, 
so just as naturally, and as>a matter of course, ought we to 
, a / 1 * lem dev °te their powers of every kind to the service 
f S ? C ' a ^ ^ orces which w'ork for the cure of the diseases 

of the Body Politic. We have tried to teach them their duty 
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irds God, we have striven to teach them their duty towards 
t< VVC own souls and bodies, but we do not seem to have included 
^^the same category, and with the same earnest intention, 
in r duty towards their fellow man. Children, of course, 
^ lCir bigger boys and girls, cannot understand social problems, 
^Tdo we refuse to teach them religious truth because their 
bU p hands can only touch the hem of the fair and mystic 
y-lnt of the Crucified One ? Or do we shut them out from 
Ruminating historic story because the little one cannot 
1 so the philosophy of history as a whole ? W e are not so 
g blind then why should we not explain to them in guise 
P \ l fl language suitable to their tender age the story of the 
* or which after all is the story of their country and of its 
L ’ est needs. I have personally a strong opinion that in 
our schools the whole teaching of history not only requires 
re-mapping, both in matter and manner, but that it does 
not receive a place of sufficient prominence in our childrens 
education. Nature study aud science generally have crowded 
fut hiswy, but to neglect history is to deprive children o 
knowledge of life, for we make history every moment 

"But 0 ! To nof STK " t0 X *£ 

opinion of teachers on this 

help of parents m these need and 

and in this solemn hour of ou L cause w e want to 

pressing danger Where mus ™ and sadde ned. 

be raised up and inspired, no P ^ beautiful 

Can we do better than remind ourselves of the 

lines of Archbishop T rencli ? 

-Lord, what a change within us one ® ^ 

Scent in Thy presence will prevail to make. 

What heavy Ml ^ ^a shower. 

We rise— and all the brave an( j clear. 

Stands out in sunny out 1 ^ full of power. 

We kneel, how weak , ourselves this wrong 

Why therefore should we do our f ' 

Or Ithers, that we are not always ^trong , 

That we are ever overborn heartless be. 

That we should ever wea Prayer, 

Anxious or trouble ^ ^ are with Thee,’ 




